CHAPTER X

THE CONSTRUCTIVE YEARS

IT is one of the peculiar characteristics of political
and national life that its better and more tranquil
periods are generally appreciated as such only in
retrospect. To people living in the twilight of the
1930's and at the dawn of the 1940's the period
lying between 1924 and 1929 takes on the aspect
almost of a golden age, Let me hasten to say that
it did not bear this complexion to those who en-
countered the problems of those days. There was
in Great Britain the General Strike and the pro-
longed coal-mining controversy; there were industrial
disputes and economic difficulties left behind, by
the War; there was unemployment, and there was
the persistent complexity of how best to maintain
the highest standard of life in Europe with an in-
adequately protected home market.

All these things loomed, and naturally loomed
very large, on the contemporary horizon. But, in
spite of problems and difficulties, crisis and tension
were still the exception rather than the rule; tliey
were variations on the main- theme of steady uphill
efforts, and had not yet become the main theme
themselves. In the international sphere, despite
underground rumblings which for those who had
ears to hear were the first muted mutterings of the
gathering storm, it was the golden afternoon of
harmony and co-operation. Sir Austen Chamberlain,
then at the British Foreign Office, was one of that
trio, of whom M. Briand and Herr Stresemann were
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